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ON THE COMPOSITION OF BOETHIUS' CONSOLATIO 
PHILOSOPHIAE 

By Edward Kennard Rand 

HERMANN USENER, whose justly admired interpretation of 
the Anecdoton Holderi 1 has done more than any single publi- 
cation toward restoring Boethius to his rightful place among the 
Christian theologians, suggests in this work a theory with regard to 
the composition of the Consolatio, to which nobody hitherto has 
devoted the consideration it deserves. After showing that the old 
question as to the relation of Boethius to Christianity is meaningless, 
that a Christian theologian may well have written such a work as 
the Consolatio, not to express his own views but to give Philosophy's 
answers to the chief problems of thought, he further declares, to make 
this point self-evident, that the very sources from which Boethius drew 
are apparent in his work. Developing a suggestion of Ingram Bywater's,* 
namely that Boethius may have borrowed from Aristotle's Protreptikos, 
Usener finds that what are to him the finest chapters in the Con- 
solatio* are nothing but a recast of Aristotle's dialogue. 4 The sections 
following, however, — the rest of the book, it would seem — betray 
just as clearly a Neoplatonic source. In fact, Boethius' performance 
here is on a par with that of Iamblichus in his Protreptikos, which, as 
Bywater demonstrated, is a mere cento from Aristotle and Plato — 
each furnishing a continuous third of the work — plus the trivial 
reflections of the writer himself.* Usener, to be sure, admits that 
Boethius treats his original in a more independent spirit,* yet the 



1 Anecdoton Holderi, ein Beitrag tur Gesckichte Roms in ostgothischer Zeit, Bonn 
(Leipzig, Teubner), 1877. 

* Jour. Philol. II (1869), p. 59. 

* 2, pr. 4, 38 (Peiper), Quis est enim ... 4, pr. 6, 20, Vt libet, inquam. 
4 Op. cit., p. 51. 

* Of. cit., p. 66. Accepted by Usener, Rhein. A/us. XXVIII (1873), P- 4°°» 
n. 1, and by Diels, Arch. f. Gesch. der Philos. I (1888), p. 489. 

* Rhein. Mm. XXVIII, p. 401. 
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difference seems one of degree rather than kind ; both are compilers. 1 
What is more, Boethius did not use Aristotle at first hand, but followed 
a later abridgment ; in fact, he may not even deserve the credit of com- 
bining the Aristotelian with the Neoplatonic portions — that may have 
been done for him already by some writer of the type of Iamblichus. 2 

Usener's analysis of the Consolatio, then, would be as follows. He 
would allow Boethius himself, apparently, a kind of introduction to his 
compilation,' and the verse is likewise his. Indeed Usener argues it is 
precisely the difference between his verse and his prose that leads us to 
suspect the nobler lineage of the latter ; two different voices are speak- 
ing ; now we hear a child of the sixth century, now a thinker of the 
greater past. 4 These sorry poems are scattered at judicious intervals, 
to emphasize and recapitulate the main points in the argument, and, 
apart from the introduction, are the only element in the Consolatio that 
Boethius might call his own. For the last two thirds of his work consist 
of the recasts from Aristotelian and Neoplatonic treatises, which, as 
we have seen, he may not even have combined. No wonder, then, 
that Usener, in another connection, refers to the De Differentiis Topi- 
corum, not to the Consolatio, as Boethius' " comparatively most inde- 
pendent work." 5 

This suggestive theory of Usener's, strangely enough, has elicited no 
further discussion. Draseke, in an interesting article,* the purpose of 
which is to interpret Usener's results to general readers, repeats the 
latter's ideas with commendation, adding emphatically that it is as 
absurd to impute a philosophical system to Boethius as to Cicero. 7 
Stewart, too, in declaring that the Consolatio is " intensely artificial," 
and " smells of the lamp," seems to have Usener's assertion in mind. 8 
Georg Schepss, whose untimely death prevented him from reaping the 
fruit of many labors in Boethian fields, accepted Usener's general posi- 
tion, and declared the Consolatio a combination of excerpts and trans- 



1 Rhein. Mus. XXVIII, p. 400. 3 1, pr. 1 to 2, pr. 4, 38* 

* Anted. Hold., p. 52. * Anecd. Hold., p. 51. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 

6 Jahrbb. f. protest. Theol. XII (1886), p. 324. 

' Ibid., p. 327. 

8 Boethius, an Essay, Edinburgh, 1891, p. 106. 
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lations from various Greek consolatory treatises. 1 In a contribution to 
the Commentationes Wolfflinianae? he suggests various works which 
Boethius may well have followed, particularly the treatise irdpap.v6r]TiKbs 
irpbs 'AiroWtaviov ascribed to Plutarch. Among Schepss' literary re- 
mains, now in the possession of the Patristic Commission of the Vienna 
Academy, there is at least the outline of an article on the sources of 
the Consolatio, which, however, makes no substantial addition to what 
Schepss had already published. 8 Schepss' influence, to be sure, is seen 
in a recent examination of the sources of Boethius' poetry by the late 
Heinrich Hiittinger, 4 who acknowledged a general indebtedness to 
Schepss, 6 and sought by several parallel quotations to substantiate the 
latter's theory as to the importance of the 7rapaji.v6-1jTi.Kbi ?rpos 'AttoA.- 
Xmviov as a source of the Consolatio.* Of American publications, 
the recent manual of H. N. Fowler 7 reaffirms the main points in 
Usener's theory as though they were established beyond cavil. But 
this is all. Besides such restatements as the last, one or two possible 
sources not mentioned by Usener have been surmised, but no minute 
discussion of his general proposition has yet appeared. Perhaps we may 
hope that August Engelbrecht, who succeeded Schepss as editor of the 
Consolatio for the Vienna Corpus, may, in spite of a recent resolution 
to restrict himself to the criticism and history of the text, 8 find time 
after all to discuss the important problems pertaining to the sources 
of this work. 

The object of the present paper is not to attempt an ultimate 
determination of the various writings from which Boethius drew inspira- 
tion, but merely, as a precursor to such a study, to discuss Usener's 
theory regarding the composition of the Consolatio. Naturally we may 



1 Wochensch. f. klass. Phil., 1894, c. 409. 
' Leipzig, 1891, p. 280. 

3 See A. Engelbrecht, Die Consolatio Philosophiae des Boethius, in Sitzungsber. 
der k. Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien, CXLIV (1902), p. 5. 

4 Studia in Boetii carmina collata. Gym. Progr., Regensburg, I (pars prior), 
1900; II {pars posterior) , 1902 (published posthumously). 

5 p. 4- 

6 p. 30. The coincidences here noted are certainly not very striking. 
' Hist, of Rom. Lit., New York, 1903, p. 279. 

8 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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best approach our subject by examining in turn the four elements into 
which Usener analyzes this work — the poetry, the prose introduction, 
the chapters from Aristotle's Protreptikos, and the Neoplatonic section. 



Few modern critics would accept the verdict of a ninth century 
scholiast that Boethius was a second Virgil, 1 or, with the elder Scaliger, 
would call his verse "divine." 2 Its philosophic content, if we are to 
follow Usener, does not rise above the level of sixth century thought ; 
in its form, if Sitzmann's assertion 8 and Peiper's collection of parallel 
passages 4 are evidence, it is hardly more than a cento of lines from 
Seneca. But the justice of this latter criticism has rightly been called 
in question, 5 and, again, while some of the little poems are certainly 
trivial, 6 others, particularly those that reflect Boethius' experience in 
any way, show a certain sombre earnestness not unallied to imagination ; 
if not the highest poetry, they are at least impressive and sincere. 7 



1 See Peiper's edition, p. xxxi, 14, and xxxiii, n. 

s Poetices, liber 6 (Hypercriticus) , chap. 4: at quae libuit ludere in poesi, divina 
sane sunt, nihil illis cultius, nihil gravius: neque densitas sententiarum venerem, 
neque acumen abstulit candorem. 

3 See Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. Ill, c. 1 5, vii, note b : nullum fere esse versum in 
Boethio qui non a Seneca desumptus videatur, Sitzmannus in epistola ad Putschium 
testatur. 

4 In his edition, p. 228 ff. 

° By Huttinger, op. cit. I, p. 23; II, pp. 7, 18, 27. See also Stewart, op. cit., 
pp. 78-80, where a discriminating estimate of Boethius' verse is given. Charles 
Hummer, Life and Times of Alfred the Great, Oxford, 1902, p. 179, thinks that 
Stewart's admiration is too mild. Saintsbury, Hist, of Criticism, I, p. 390, speaks 
of the "beautiful metre of Vela Neritii ducis " (4, m. 3). 

6 E. g., I, m. 4; 2, m. 6; 3, m. 5, m. 7. 

' Among such I would place the first three poems and 2, m. 7. Simcox, Hist, 
of Lat. Lit., New York, 1883, II, p. 454, and Stewart, op. cit., p. 162, note inde- 
pendently that this last poem is an anticipation of Villon's Ballade des Dames du 
Temps Jadis; that the conception of fame here set forth is distinctly mediaeval and 
unclassical. But apart from the fact that this poem, reflecting the spirit of the pre- 
ceding prose chapter, goes back for its sentiment to Cicero and doubtless Aristotle 
(see below, p. 11), the idea of the mortality of fame is a commonplace in classical 
literature. Cf. Juvenal, 10, 146, and other references given by Peiper in his edition 
of Ausonius, pp. 84 and 450. 
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Boethius' skill as a versifier is generally recognized ; may it not be 
that a poet who invented eleven varieties of strophe 1 shows occasional 
originality of phrase and conception as well? 

But to refute Usener's assertion it is not at all necessary to declare 
Boethius a great poet. One need only point to the obvious fact that 
several of the poems contain matter of philosophical importance and 
interest. Such is 3, m. 9, serious and stately verse, which Sitzmann 
rightly described as a kind of epitome of Plato's Timaeus. Such are 
3, m. 1 1, and 5, m. 4, which embody the Platonic doctrine of dva/wi/ors — 
the latter containing, also, a criticism of the Stoic epistemology. Such 
is 5, m. 1, which adds a fresh illustration to the Aristotelian doctrine of 
chance discussed in the preceding prose. Finally in 5, m. 3, the anti- 
nomic nature of human knowledge is set forth and explained by the 
help of the theory of dva/xv^crts. None of these philosophical poems is 
a mere recapitulation of the preceding prose : indeed, with the excep- 
tion of 5, m. 1, they form important steps in the argument. However 
one may estimate them as poetry, they are certainly the product of a 
penetrating thinker, who, while pondering on the great ideas of the past, 
has wrought for them a new expression, applied them to a new purpose, 
and thereby made them his own. Certainly it is something more than 
sixth century barbarism that finds utterance here. 

A very cursory examination of Boethius' poems, then, should satisfy 
one that they are not on the same mediocre level. Some of them are 
indeed mediocre — some are very significant. My point is that they 
present no such absolute contrast to the prose sections as Usener would 
maintain. The latter, in fact, have their inequalities too ; to my mind 
the very poorest passages in the Consolatio — at once truistic and 
specious — occur in the " Aristotelian " chapters on magistracy, royalty, 
and glory. 2 Boethius has his ups and downs, but the former are not all 
in his prose nor the latter all in his verse. 

II 

The opening sections of the Consolatio — to 2, pr. 4, 38 — constitute 
according to Usener, it would seem, a kind of introduction with which 
we may accredit Boethius himself. One might suspect at the start that 



1 See Peiper, p. 226. 2 3, pr. 4, 5, 6. 
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the admission of so long a preface is rather dangerous for Usener's 
theory, especially if the passage contain original or significant thought. 
In the main, quite naturally, this introduction is autobiographical and 
pictorial, yet not altogether so. Boethius describes the coming of Dame 
Philosophy, who routs the Muses from his cell ; he details for her benefit 
the miseries which have befallen him, but thereby, also, he starts the 
question with which the metaphysical plot of this treatise begins — the 
nature of fortune, the ultimate principle which permits a good man to 
suffer. There are, then, in this opening passage, matters of philosophi- 
cal concern, from which, no less than from the following discussions, we 
may judge of the writer's temperament and speculative powers. 

Of the earlier sections of the first book, the third is perhaps as im- 
pressive as any. Boethius, the clouds of his mind dispelled, recognizes 
his ancient nurse, Philosophy. In answer to his reproaches for her 
desertion in the hour of his need, she reminds him that he is not 
the first to suffer for the truth. Socrates, whose heritage the Epicurean 
and Stoic pretenders so sorely mistreated, Anaxagoras, Zeno, among 
Greeks, Canius, Seneca, Soranus, among Romans were martyrs for phi- 
losophy — why should Boethius, her very foster-child, shrink from such 
a fate? There follows a fine and thoroughly characteristic passage on 
the contempt of evil, a kind of translation into metaphysics of the 
Horatian despite of the profanum vulgus, to which latter sentiment, too, 
Boethius is no stranger. 

' So then, there is no reason for thy wonder, if in this sea of life we 
are tossed by the blasts that blow about us, seeing that it is our chief 
purpose to win the hatred of wicked men. And though, perchance, the 
host of the wicked is many in number, yet is it contemptible, since it is 
under no leadership, but is hurried hither and thither at the blind 
driving of mad error. And if at times they set in array against us, 
and fall on in overwhelming strength, our leader (i.e. Reason) draws 
off her forces into the citadel, while they are busied in plundering use- 
less baggage. But we from our vantage ground, safe from all this wild 
work, laugh to see them making prize of the most valueless of things, 
protected by a bulwark which riotous folly may not aspire to reach.' 1 



1 I follow in the main the excellent translation of the Consolatio by H. R. James, 
London, 1897, with occasional changes, some of these suggested by the translation 
of W. V. Cooper, London, 1902. 
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Note here the effective imagery by which a common metaphysical 
notion — the inorganic character of evil — has been transformed. Note 
also in the preceding passage an idea fundamental in Boethius' concep- 
tion of the history of philosophy. To him, Plato and Aristotle form a 
kind of philosophical orthodoxy, of which the later schools had appro- 
priated mere broken lights. It is, indeed, this Roman passion for order, 
authority, which led Boethius to form his great idea of reconciling Plato 
and Aristotle. 1 Had he lived to achieve this end, he might well have 
gone farther, as his theological writings already indicate, and anticipated 
St. Thomas in harmonizing Plato, Aristotle, and Christian doctrine in 
one imposing system. The idea of such a harmony, at any rate, is as 
clearly expressed in Boethius as in St. Thomas ; 2 it cannot be too often 
repeated that Boethius was the first of the scholastics. Now the 
recognition of this fact, to which the present passage partially helps 
us, is a clue to the spirit and aim of the Consolatio ; no greater mistake 
could be made than to compare Boethius' intellectual methods with those 
of Cicero. 

The succeeding section (pr. 4) enumerates Boethius' services to the 
state and dwells on the injustice of his degradation. How is it that 
the good can fall so low, he ponders, while wicked men flourish like 
the green bay-tree; there is indeed, he complains (m. 5), a great con- 
trast between the world of nature, which obeys a just and unalterable 
law, and the world of man, which tosses in the perpetual and irrational 
changes of Fortune. This arraignment of the universal order starts the 
whole problem, for which, however, Philosophy has a solution ready. 
Her method, first of all, is to arouse in her patient a better mind, 
a spirit capable of receiving the cure which she can impart. She 
speaks of a "gentler remedy" which she will first apply, 8 and catches 
at Boethius' persisting belief in a Providence — whose ways, to be sure, 
seem very dark — as the one last spark from which his former ardor 
may be revived (pr. 6). The closing poem of the book pictures the 
clouded mind, from which the light of reason should drive all the 
passions away. 



1 Com. in Arist. vepl ip/ii/pdas, ed. sec, p. 80, Meiser. 

2 See below, p. 27. 

3 1, pr. 5, 38: nondum te validiora remedia contingunt. Itaque lenioribus paulis- 
per utemur. 
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The first book, then, is the opening act in a metaphysical drama ; it 
presents, in a pictorial form, a speculative problem which the following 
books are to solve. Here we have the real introduction to the 
Consolatio ; the sections in. the second book which, according to 
Usener's theory should also form part of the introduction, belong 
rather with the second act of the drama, the preliminary explanation 
of the problem just raised ; for at the very opening of the second book, 
Philosophy propounds her gentler remedy. 

The first book is also significant in that it clearly sets forth the nature 
of the entire work. It is by no means the ordinary irporpeirriKos «s 
ttjv <j>i\o<To<l>ia.v ; it likewise is not the ordinary Consolatio. Curiously, 
writers who discuss either of these literary species in the large have little 
to say of the work of Boethius. 1 This is because it is a mixture ; it is 
in form a consolatio, but in content a systematic theodicy — a subject 
which has appealed at various times in the course of history to the im- 
prisoned or the afflicted, as Dracontius, Sir Thomas More, and the blind 
Milton witness. Thus on the one hand the work of Boethius is some- 
thing more than the brilliant moralizing of Seneca's consolations; it 
includes the passion for the dry light of reason, which Boethius had 
already declared was his greatest solace in life. 2 On the other hand, it 
is something more than an Aristotelian exhortation to the study of 
philosophy ; rather it is a irpoTp«rriKos th tov Oeov — in short, a 
theodicy. 8 

With the second book, then, begins the " gentler remedy." 4 This 
consists of an exposition of the essentially fickle nature of Fortune 
whose only law is that of constant mutability. What was he to expect? 
Fortune's slave must follow Fortune's will ; in fact, her very mutability 
is just cause for his hoping now (pr. i and 2). But this specious 
reasoning — which Philosophy had in fact characterized as rhetoricae 



1 Cf. C. Buresch, Consolationum a Graecis Romanisque scriptarum Historia 
Critica, Lipsiae, 1886, p. 121; P. Hartlich, De Exhortationum a Graecis Romanis- 
que scriptarum Historia et Indole, in Leipziger Studien, II (1889), p. 209. 

8 De syll. hyp. Migne, 64, c. 831 : cum in omnibus philosophiae disciplinis edi- 
scendis atque tractandis summum vitae solamen existimem. 

3 See Zeller, Phil, der Griech. 1903 4 , III, 2, p. 927. 

4 2, I, 18: Sed tempus est haurire te aliquid ac degustare molle atque iucundum 
quod ad interiora transmissum validioribus haustibus viam fecerit. 
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suadela dulcedinis (2, pr. i, 21) — fails to satisfy. She adds, thereto, 
the suggestion that the memory of past success should be a solace, and 
that if Boethius but lump his experience he will find more total good 
than total bad (pr. 3). The philosopher replies sadly in the words 
which Dante, as some think, repeated in a famous passage, 1 that the 
memory of happier things is of miseries most miserable. But Philoso- 
phy enumerates the blessings that remain — his wife, his sons, and 
Symmachus — and by this simple appeal to human affection draws 
from Boethius the admission that some anchors still hold despite the 
storm. 

Thus far Philosophy has treated the gifts of Fortune as absolute 
entities, absolute goods or ills. Encouraged by the symptoms of 
convalescence in her patient, she now advances a point in the argu- 
ment ; examining the so-called goods in turn, she proves that felicity 
is merely relative. This in fact is part of the "stronger remedy" — 
and just where this thought is introduced (2, pr. 4, 38) begins, accord- 
ing to Usener, the recast of Aristotle's Protreptikos. 

Glancing back at the preceding section, then, we note first of all that 
it contains more than an introduction ; the latter is furnished by the 
first book, whereas the first part of the second book represents the initial 
stages in the argument — the " gentler remedy." Of necessity, much 
autobiographical matter is included in these opening chapters, but an 
intelligent interest in various philosophical problems is also apparent 
and the whole is most skilfully composed. In the nature of the case, 
the stream of speculation does not yet flow in its full strength, any more 
than the denouement is announced in the first act of a play. But there 
is certainly no marked inferiority of either conception or arrangement in 
this section as compared with those that follow. 



1 Inferno, 5, 119: Nessun maggior dolore, | Che ricordarsi del tempo felice | Nella 
miseria; e cio sa il tuo dottore. Dante was of course familiar with Boethius and 
may have thought, incidentally, of the present passage, but most modern commenta- 
tors are quite right in explaining dottore as Virgil. They are wrong, however, in 
thinking the allusion is merely to the contrast of Virgil's lot on earth and in the 
limbo, having forgotten, seemingly, what Boccaccio distinctly pointed out, that the 
present lines in thought and phrasing are modelled closely on Aeneid, 2, 1— 13. 
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III 



The stronger remedy, as already stated, consists, first of all, in the 
proof that goods have merely relative, not absolute value. This truth 
is illustrated in a general fashion at the beginning of the " Aristotelian " 
section (2, pr. 4, 38-95) and in the following chapter (pr. 5), Phi- 
losophy, announcing now the /omenta validiora, proceeds to analyze 
various of the goods in turn — riches, aesthetic enjoyment, office 
(pr. 6), fame (pr. 7) — with the result that all these are relative, 
depending for their significance on the personality with which they 
are connected. Fortune in fact is kind only when her fickleness 
shows the true nature of temporal gifts (pr. 8), discloses false friends, 
and thus, negatively at least, points the way to abiding human friendship 
and to the universal principle of love, the only source of absolute good 
(m. 8). This argument marks the outlines of the stronger remedy, 
which is explained with more detail in the third book. 

The latter part of the second book, at any rate, presents a distinct 
advance in the argument, and a priori might well represent some new 
text to which Boethius has turned. In that case, however, one would 
rather set the beginning of such a source at pr. 5, where the transition 
is well marked, 1 than in the middle of pr. 4. The latter half of this 
section, to be sure, summarizes most of the points which the later dis- 
cussion takes up in detail, yet for this very reason shows it is meant 
as preface. In the same way, the " Neoplatonic " section is provided 
with an introduction (4, pr. 6, 1-20) which Usener would probably 
attribute to the compiler. At all events, the allusion in our present 
passage to Boethius' imprisonment proceeded from his own hand. 2 

But this detail aside, it is clear that in case Boethius readapted Aris- 
totle here, he did not make a simple translation, for reminiscences of 
other authors, unknown to Aristotle, occur. A glance at Horatian 
imagery and conception appears in the statement that treasures of 



1 Sed quoniam rationum iam in te mearum fomenta descendunt, paulo validioribus 
utendum puto. 

2 Pr. 4, 54. Quam multos esse coniectas qui sese caelo proximos arbitrentur, si 
de f ortunae tuae reliquiis pars eis minima contingat ? Hie ipse locus quem tu exilium 
vocas, incolentibus patria est. 
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gold, effundendo magis quam coacervando melius nitent, 1 while a pas- 
sage at the end of the same section 2 shows us that Dante, 8 unlike 
Chaucer, 4 appropriates a famous line of Juvenal 6 at second-hand. In 
this passage, also, Boethius again reverts to his own experience. Farther 
on (pr. 6, 34) we find Regulus used to point a moral. These succes- 
sive Roman touches indicate that while Boethius may perhaps have 
turned to some new authority here, he has reworked his original in 
an independent fashion. 

Especially interesting is the splendid passage on the evanescence 
of fame (pr. 7). Usener 6 has made it evident that the substance of 
this passage formed part of Aristotle's Protreplikos ; he believes, how- 
ever, 7 that Boethius did not use Aristotle directly — otherwise he would 
not mention him (in 3, pr. 8, 2 1) — but depended on some later, prob- 
ably Neoplatonic, adaptation of his work. A priori it would seem quite 
possible that Boethius was also familiar with the two works of Cicero in 
which the Protreptikos is laid under contribution — the Hortensius and 
the Somnium Scipionis — especially as the latter treatise had gained a 
wide vogue by reason of Macrobius' commentary thereon ; and this possi- 
bility is clinched, moreover, by a citation in the present passage from 
the very portion of the Somnium Scipionis which shows the influence of 
the Protreptikos} Again, however, the fact that_ Cicero is named is 
decisive for Usener that Boethius did not pattern this section on him 
directly — a fact which is also apparent from a comparison of the two 
passages. 

But why need we, in a situation like this, assume some late third 



1 Pr. S, 7- Cf. Horace, Carm. 2, 2, 1-4; 3, 3, 49; 4, 5, 8. 
8 Pr. 5, 95. Tu igitur qui nunc contum gladiumque sollicitus pertimescis, si vitae 
huius callem viator intrasses, coram latrone cantares. 

3 Convito, 4, 13, 107. Two other citations from the present chapter are given in 
this section of the Convito, Boethius being mentioned in both cases. 

4 Tale of the Wyf of Bathe, v. 1 192. 
s Sat. 10, 22. 

8 Mein. Mus. XXVIII, p. 398. 

' Anecd. Hold., p. 52. 

8 Pr. 7, 28: Aetate denique Marci Tullii, sicut ipse in quodam loco significat, 
nondum Caucasum montem Romanae reipublicae fama transcenderat. Cf. Cic, de 
repub. VI, 20: num aut tuum aut cuiusquam nostrum nomen vel Caucasum hunc, 
quem cernis, transcendere potuit ? 
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source which Boethius directly translated, in the main, interpolating 
only a few references to higher authorities? Is it not as reasonable to 
assume a modicum of originality on the author's part, to credit him with 
a general plan and theory of his own, which he illustrates by citation or 
adaptation from various works familiar to him? Clearly he has not 
slavishly copied Cicero; he turns to him merely for an illustration. 
His account differs from Aristotle's, also, in several details. To one of 
these Usener has called attention, namely, the comparison of the present 
moment, not to the magnus annus, but to eternity -, 1 another consists in 
a reference to the astronomer, Ptolemy, with whose works Boethius was 
intimately acquainted, as he had translated a part at least of them. 2 
The genesis of this chapter, it seems to me, may be traced without any 
resort to an unknown late source, or even to Aristotle at all. Boethius, 
pondering on the nature of fame, remembers the famous discussion in 
the Somnium Scipionis, some of the details of which naturally suggest 
his favorite Ptolemy. He phrases the idea in language of his own, with 
an innovation at the end, where he substitutes eternity for the magnus 
annus. I am far from denying that he may also have had Aristotle in 
mind ; but the assumption that he substantially reproduced Aristotle or 
a later adaptation of his works seems to me quite unwarranted. Even 
in that case the author should be credited with some originality for 
resetting the details of a Protreptikos into the framework of a theodicy. 
The third book developes in positive form the reasoning which the 
second has negatively suggested. The opening sections, however, 
merely repeat the method previously employed. The various goods are 
again examined, with more detail, to be sure, than in the second book. 
In pr. 2 they are discussed in general, while in the succeeding chapters 



1 Rhein. Mus. XXVIII, p. 402. Boethius implies that the magnus annus of his 
predecessors is itself an insignificant conception, contrasted with eternity. "One 
may calculate the relation of a small number to any very large one — ten thousand, 
for instance — but not to infinity " (1. 50 ft.). Usener notes that the magnus annus 
of Cicero and Aristotle must consist of 12,000, not 10,000 years, and thinks that 
either Boethius has rounded off this sum or some scribe has changed duodecim to 
decim. Macrobius, following certain physici {Com. in Somn. Scip. 2, II, 15), gives 
1 5,000 as the amount. Why could not Boethius have followed still another account 
here? 

8 Cassiodorus, Var. 1, 45, 4: Translationibus enim tuis Pythagoras musicus, 
Ptolemaeus astronomus leguntur Itali. 
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each is considered in turn — wealth (pr. 3), office (pr. 4), kingship 
(pr. 5), glory, nobility (pr. 6), carnal pleasures (pr. 7). The general 
conclusion follows (pr. 8) that the understanding of the false goods 
will lead us to the true. Now, although the method displayed in this 
exposition is characteristic of Boethius, who understands the value of 
repeating an idea under various forms, yet there is a certain clumsiness 
in the presentation here ; the repetition is in some cases too direct : 
the chapters on wealth, office, glory (pr. 3, 4, 6) suggest too closely the 
discussions in the previous book (pr. 5, 6, 7), without making any very 
significant additions. 

One might easily be tempted to the supposition that it is here that a 
new source is introduced and pretty closely followed, which goes over 
part of the ground already covered : Boethius reinforces his own expo- 
sition with this extract from a higher authority. Certainly traces of Aris- 
totle are apparent. Besides the general tone of the argument, 1 and the 
direct citation of his words, 2 which Bywater 8 shows are taken from the 
Protreptikos, the references to Euripides (pr. 6, 2 ; 7, 15), so great a 
favorite with Aristotle, 4 are significant. Engelbrecht also has pointed 
out a peculiar use of motus = op/xy (pr. 7, 3) which may indicate the 
influence of some Greek source. 6 If any part of the Consolatio is com- 
posed in the mechanical fashion assumed by Usener, it might well be 
these opening chapters of the third book. 

However, one must at once qualify such an hypothesis in the face of 
certain added details which could not have appeared in Aristotle. We 
find Epicurus mentioned and his doctrine of the summum bonum briefly 
discussed (pr. 2, 46) ; Catullus is named and quoted (pr. 4, 6) ; 
Decoratus serves as an illustration from Boethius' own times (pr. 4, 
n) ; the Roman praetorship is discussed (pr. 4, 39) ;• Nero, Seneca, 



1 E. g., the discussion of the summum bonum (pr. 2). 

8 Pr. 8, 21 : Quod si, ut Aristoteles ait, Lyncei oculis homines uterentur. 

3 Op. cit, p. 59. 

4 See Bywater, p. 66. 

5 Op. cit., p. 36. Boethius' style, however, had been so thoroughly flavored with 
Grecisms of various sorts — a subject still awaiting investigation — that it may not be 
necessary to refer the present peculiarity to some special source. 

8 Peiper's absurd praefectura, though found in certain manuscripts, had been 
wisely rejected by previous editors and will not appear in Engelbrecht's forthcoming 
text. See op. cit., p. 42. 
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Papinianus, Antoninus are passed in review (pr. 5, 27) ; the argument 
is colored with personal touches, 1 including a delicate compliment to 
the philosopher's wife and sons. 2 In short, an analysis of this section 
points to the results previously observed, namely, that Boethius, while 
dependent on various thinkers of the past — here Aristotle notably — 
for some of his conceptions, has combined diverse elements in an 
independent fashion and fused the whole with his own personality. 

The positive part of the "stronger remedy" is introduced in pr. 9 
and developed through the rest of the third book. The goods are 
subjected to a fresh analysis, this time to show their essential unity and 
their dependepce on the ultimate principle of good : sufficientia, potentia, 
clariiudo, reverentia, laetitia have value, and are worthy objects of 
human ambition, but only because they present different aspects of the 
summum bonum, the goal to which they lead. Man, therefore, should 
strive directly for this final idea of good, and not for the broken lights 
of it. Now this source of all goods may be approached only by the 
way of prayer. There follows then (m. 9) Philosophy's prayer to the 
Highest Good. The succeeding sections are devoted to an analysis of 
the summum bonum, wherein are demonstrated its existence, its perfec- 
tion, its unity, its inherence in God (pr. 10, n). Thus the idea of 
Good is identified with God (pr. 12, 23), though it is clear from the 
following description that the converse proposition does not follow ; for 
the underlying conception of the divine nature is not idealism but 
personal theism — a step that neither Aristotle nor Plato (except for 
pictorial purposes in the mythological Timaeus) could quite take. 8 But 
this God, though omnium po tens (pr. 12, 70), is incapable of one thing, 
namely evil, which is pronounced non-existent. Dropping this utter- 



1 Pr. 3, 14-27: Primum igitur te ipsum qui paulo ante divitiis affluebat, interrogo, 
etc. 

* Pr. 7, II: Honestissima quidem coniugis foret liberorumque iucunditas, sed 
nimia e natura dictum est nescio quem filios invenisse tortorem : quorum quam sit 
mordax quaecumque condicio, neque alias expertum te neque nunc anxium necesse 
est ammonere. It is strange that Engelbrecht, op. at., p. 51, retains Peiper's tortores, 
including the far more effective and amply substantiated tortorem among the errors of 
the best class of manuscripts. 

3 See Nitzsch, Das System des Boethius, Berlin, i860, p. 50; Stewart, op. cit., 
p. 83. 
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ance as a seed of further inquiry, Philosophy closes the book with a 
song on the " lucid source of good," illustrating her theme by a some- 
what perverted application of the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

In this entire passage the influence of Plato is much more prominent 
than that of Aristotle ; he is mentioned and quoted several times, once 
from the Phaedo, 1 twice from the Timaeus,* a dialogue which not only 
had close affinities with Christian theology, but also had been popularized 
through the translation and commentary of Chalcidius. In fact, the 
ninth poem, as several scholars have observed, is a kind of epitome of 
the Timaeus in verse. 8 Furthermore, Boethius transcends both Plato 
and Aristotle, as we have seen, in his acceptance of a personal theism ; 
the resort to prayer, also (pr. 9, 97), which implies the principle of 
faith, certainly does not strike one as Aristotelian. He invokes the 
authority of Plato, to be sure, for the necessity of invoking the divine 
aid before undertaking an important metaphysical inquiry, but while 
Plato calls on 0eovs re k<xI 0g£s, Boethius prays to the very being which 
he is undertaking to prove, seeming to assume that faith in the divine 
existence must precede the attempt to demonstrate the same. Certainly 
there is nothing in the Timaeus like the prayer itself, even though its 
elements constitute an epitome of that dialogue. 

Philosophy's stronger remedy has now been administered : she has 
shown her patient that the source of all goods, and hence of the best 
fortune, is still at his disposal. There are some difficulties, however, 
still untouched — one in especial at which Philosophy has hinted in the 
closing section of the third book. How can evil exist in the presence 
of a Personal Good which is at once benevolent and omnipotent? At 
the opening of the fourth book, Boethius at once attacks this problem, 
which has been his chief perplexity all along, and the discussion of the 
nature of evil occupies the greater part of this book. Just how Philos- 
ophy demonstrates that the good are always rewarded and the wicked 
always punished, how in fact the latter virtually cease to exist, we need 
not examine here. It is finally the fact of mere brute chance which 



1 Pr. 12, I, cf. Phaedo, 76 A. 

2 Pr. 9, 94, cf. Timaeus, 27 C; pr. 12, 103, cf. Timaeus, 29 B. 

3 Sitzmann in the Leyden edition, 1671, ad he; Nitzsch, op. cit., p. 49; Stewart, 
p. 83. 
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intrudes after moral evil has been comfortably explained, 1 that leads to 
larger issues, and, necessarily, to a new turning-point in the argument. 
The new question is hydra-headed, Philosophy declares (pr. 6, 8) : the 
proper answer to it involves the discussion of five distinct problems — the 
simplicity of providence, the chain of fate, chance, divine cognition 
and predestination, freedom of the will. With the words Turn velut ab 
alio orsa principio ita disseruit (pr. 6, 20), she approaches the first of 
these matters — precisely at this point Usener sets the beginning of the 
Neoplatonic text. 

Not much may be inferred on the surface as to the sources of the 
opening sections of the fourth book. The discussion of the respective 
shares of good which good men and bad attain (pr. 2) suggests 
Aristotle ; in the same section, however, Plato is quoted and discussed 
(130), and there is one personal reference, not without a slight touch 
of grim humor. 2 In general, it might be questioned whether an elabo- 
rate discussion of the problem of evil, while indispensable for Boethius' 
purpose here, would form part of a Protreptikos at all. 

The preceding analysis shows, it seems to me, that the section from 
2, pr. 4, 38, to 4, pr. 6, 20, is too subtly composed to be a mere rework- 
ing from a late adaptation of Aristotle's Protreptikos. The latter work 
has certainly been used, so, doubtless, have other writings of Aristotle. 
Plato's influence is no less marked, and Zeller 8 declares the greater part 
of the third book to be Stoic in character. But whatever the sources, 
they are all adjusted to the original scheme of this work, which Boethius 
sets forth clearly in his first book and developes systematically and 
skilfully from start to finish. 

IV 

Turn velut ab alio orsa principio — these words might indicate, as 
Usener thinks, that Boethius here takes up a fresh source ; they might, 
however, simply mean that at this important turn in the reasoning a 
new method or line of thought is approached. Philosophy has been 



1 A frequent phenomenon in the discussion of this problem. See the striking 
passage in Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 465. 

2 Philosophy asserts (1. 119) that men are capable of doing evil things. To this, 
Boethius, with his own experience ever in mind : Vtinam quidem, inquam, non possent. 

3 Phil, der Griech. Ill, 2, p. 929, n. 1. 
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discoursing on human and physical evil ; now, neglecting this aspect for 
the moment, she starts at the other end, at the divine simplicity where 
the thought of evil is out of question. Indeed, when we find Cicero 
using the same words in a similar situation, 1 it becomes clear that 
Boethius is merely following his example. At all events, Philosophy 
now considers the first two of the problems above mentioned, devoting 
to them the remainder of this book. It is after all really one problem, 
for the " simplicity of the divine providence " is but the inner aspect of 
which the "chain of fate" is the outer expression. Providence con- 
ceives, fate executes; providence is simple, stable, eternal; fate is 
composed of multifold agencies, acts and shifts constantly, and is subject 
to time. Fate includes weather and the fortunes of men, which are 
thus of divine appointment. All, therefore, is done well, even by the 
wicked, of whose moral temper only the all-seeing judge can be certain 
— this point is reinforced by a clever application of Lucan's apothegm. 2 
God gives to each, good and bad alike, exactly the medicine that his 
cure demands — perhaps the prison, Philosophy implies, is exactly what 
Boethius needed. 8 One may leave the order in which he is set, but 
only to fall into another order. Love rules all, and nothing can exist 
unless it return to this love that gave it being (m. 6). Thus all fortune 
is good, and the sage should be as eager for his trial as the soldier is for 
battle (pr. 7). Every Hercules has his labors, but if he endures, 
heaven is his reward (m. 7). 

If the last third of the Consolatio is a transcription of some Neo- 
platonic text, it is reasonable to look for Neoplatonic doctrine in its 
contents. What are the signs of it here? The problems here examined 
— providence, fate, chance, predestination, freedom — are of course 
not the peculiar province of Neoplatonism : it must be that Neoplatonic 
solutions are given in every case. Now it is obvious that as regards the 
questions discussed in the fourth book, the treatment is by no means 
peculiarly Neoplatonic. The conception of a simple God, remote from 



1 De div. 2, 49, 101 : turn ego rursus quasi ab alio principio sum exorsus dicere. 

2 Pr. 6, 123: et victricem quidem causam dis, victam vero Catoni placuisse famili- 
aris noster Lucanus ammonuit. 

3 This passage, by the way, answers the question raised in pr. 5, showing that 
Boethius has at least thought out a connection between his Aristotelian and Neoplatonic 
texts. 
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his universe, the immovable mover, from whom order, causes, and the 
visible world proceed, is of course Aristotelian. 1 Boethius, however, 
has conceived of a first principle more personal and dynamic than this. 
His distinction, moreover, between an inner essence, providence, and 
an outer manifestation, fate, is a skilful reconciliation of Stoic and 
Aristotelian thought, whereby he both discards the mundane qualities 
of the former's divinity and endows the latter's with energy. 2 But, 
further, this conception of Boethius', though akin to certain aspects of 
Neoplatonism, 8 involves a criticism of that philosophy. 

Boethius states that fate is an expression of providence ; he names 
also various agencies which come under this category of fate. Sive 
igitur famulantibus quibusdam providentiae divinis spiritibus fatutn 
exercetur seu anima seu tota inserviente natura seu caelestibus siderum 
motibus seu angelica virtute seu daemonum varia sollertia seu aliquibus 
horum seu omnibus fatalis series texitur, he declares, 4 the sum total of 
fate is the manifestation of providence. Now these terms are all signi- 
ficant in Neoplatonic teaching. Noi, i^x 7 ?' <t>v<ns — these constitute 
important gradations in Plotinus' scheme of the supersensual world, 6 
and are here suggested by spiritibus* anima, natura. Plotinus, also, in 
discussing the world of sense, assigns a special function to the stars 
(sidera) 7 and peoples the space between earth and heaven with 
daemones? Angelica virtus, too, is not a specifically Christian refer- 
ence, as angels play a prominent part in the systems of Iamblichus 9 and 
Proclus. 10 Now the most striking feature of the present discussion is 
that Boethius refuses to place these agencies in any systematic hierarchy. 



1 E.g., Met. 12, 6-8. 

2 See Nitzsch, op. cit., p. 48, 61. 

3 See below, p. 19. Boethius may have taken a suggestion, likewise, from St. 
Augustine's discussion of Seneca's theory of fatum ; de civ. del, 5, 8. 

4 Pr. 6, 48. 

6 See Zeller, op. cit., Ill, 2, pp. 583, 588, 595. 

6 Unless this is merely a general and inclusive term here. 

7 Zeller, ibid., p. 621. 

8 Ibid., p. 625. 

9 Ibid., p. 753. 

10 Ibid., p. 868. Stewart errs {op. cit., p. 87) in regarding this reference to angels 
i\s a trace of Christian influence. See Nitzsch, op. cit., p. 48. 
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He declares in a general, Aristotelian fashion that the farther off an 
object is from the inner circle of providence, the more it is subject to 
the thrall of fate, 1 but he is not concerned with grading or even defining 
the different manifestations of fate. " Whether of this or that or some 
of them or all, the chain of fate 2 be woven, illud certe manifestum est 
immobilem simplicemque gerendarum formam rerum esse providentiam, 
fatum vero eorum quae divina simplicitas gerenda disposuit mobilem 
nexum atque ordinem temporalem. Clearly, the important fact for 
Boethius is the distinction between providence and fate, not that 
between various grades of the latter. 8 Elements of this conception of 
fate, as just stated, appear in Neoplatonism, but it is applied to 
various subordinate divisions of the universe. 4 The intimate association 
of fate with the providence of the deity, as well as the wholesale levelling 
of the Neoplatonic hierarchy are tantamount to an attack on a cardinal 
feature of this system. 

This criticism is involved in another more important still. The denial 
of the elaborate system of mediation characteristic of Neoplatonism, 
is likewise a protest against the conception of a deity that needs an 
intensely mediated revelation. The deity, in the Neoplatonic system, 
represents not the fulfilment of reason but the transcendence of it ; of 
this ultimate principle neither thought nor will nor being itself may be 
predicated 6 ; into such a mystery the thinker may rise only when 
he himself has transcended thought. Now of such a conception 
there is not one trace in the Consolatio; it is contradicted, indeed, 
in the present passage by the fact that providence, the highest type of 



1 Pr. 6, 69: simili ratione quod longius a prima mente discedit maioribus fati 
nexibus implicatur. 

2 Series, which I translate 'chain,' connotes not a series of orders running from 
high to low, but merely the causal nexus inherent in the idea of fate. Cf. Cicero, de 
div. 1, 55, 125, fatum est ordo seriesque causarum; Gellius, 6, 2, I, fatum est sempi- 
terna quaedam . . . series rerum et catena (this from Chrysippus) ; Augustine, de 
civ. dei, 5, 8 (discussing Seneca), omnium conexionem seriem causarum . . . fati 
nomine appellant. Is it perhaps a Stoic term? 

3 Stewart, op. cit., p. 82, speaks of his "complete indifference" on this latter 
point. 

4 Zeller, op. cit., pp. 761 (Iamblichus) , 872 (Proclus). 

5 Ibid., p. 529 ff. 
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intelligence, is grounded in the very nature of the deity. 1 Personal 
theism, on which Boethius insists from first to last, certainly has little 
connection with the faith of Proclus and Plotinus. Even Nitzsch who, 
in his careful survey of Boethius' theology, makes as much as possible 
of the latter's tendencies to Neoplatonism in order to prove him not a 
Christian, 2 admits that the transcendental features of that system are 
bedeutend erm'dssigt oder fast aufgehoben in the Consolatio? 

At the opening of the fifth book we find Philosophy rather coquet- 
tishly changing the subject. The stronger remedy is now administered. 
Boethius has been turned from the false goods to the true good, has 
seen that moral evil does not exist, and that even the shifts of fortune are 
part of the divinely appointed order of fate. What need of further 
argument? Still, though morally cured, the philosopher is not yet 
mentally illumined as to the remaining questions bound up in the 
problem of fate, and insists now on the answers to these. With 
the discussion of chance, predestination, and freedom, the theodicy, 
and with it the full consolation, is brought to a close. 

If Boethius borrowed his doctrine of chance from a Neoplatonist, the 
latter took it straight from Aristotle. Philosophy denies first of all that 
chance is the absence of law, for as nothing comes from nothing, then 
chance would be nothing. Rather it is due to the conflict of laws ; 
obeying fixed laws the Tigris and the Euphrates carry down logs to their 
(imaginary) confluence, but chance determines the collisions between 
individual logs (m. i). This original and effective illustration Boethius 
adds to that of Aristotle in his Physics (the digger who finds a pot of 
gold) which he quotes and refers to its source (pr. i). Now the reason 
why Boethius probably did not take this doctrine at third hand is that 
he discusses it carefully in one of his early works. He had written 
either a commentary on Aristotle's Physics or, after mastering Aristotle, 



1 Pr. 6, 30: Nam providentia est ipsa ilia divina ratio in summo omnium principe 
constituta quae cuncta disponit. 

2 The list of " Neoplatonic " expressions given, op. cit., p. 59, includes nothing 
that is really characteristic — prima divinitas, inaccessa lux, simplicitas, immobilis ; 
for all these terms now must be read in the light of Boethius' own theory. A better 
account of the vestiges of Neoplatonism in the system of Boethius is given by Zeller, 
op. cit., p. 927, n. 4. 

3 Op. cit., p. 58. See also Zeller, op. cit., p. 927. 
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an original treatise on the same subject 1 ; this work he refers to in his 
second commentary on Aristotle's irepl ip/irjveias, 2 and then proceeds to 
a lengthy discussion of chance ; he comes finally 8 to the Peripatetic 
theory, and gives the same illustration of the digger and the pot of gold. 
The passage is strikingly similar to that in the Consolatio, yet the latter 
is not an exact reproduction of it — an instructive instance of Boethius' 
methods of composition ; we can trace here how he goes back to some- 
thing he has previously read or written, and culls, from memory doubt- 
less, what suits his purpose. 

Philosophy approaches the problems of prescience, predestination, 
and freedom — which naturally are connected in the treatment — with 
no little skill. She insists first of all on the fact of human freedom. 
There are grades of freedom, to be sure ; spirits that enjoy the con- 
templation of divinity are more free than those that are shackled in the 
body, 4 and especially those that are further bound by sin. In spite, 
however, of these distinctions, the fact of freedom remains. The old 
paradox, therefore, at once presents itself ; human freedom is not free 
if God foresees it, and if God cannot foresee it, his knowledge is mere 
opinion. The explanation that all things must be foreseen, but not all 
things foreseen must happen, hardly helps the matter ; a necessity is 
involved in either case. The divine knowledge must be sure, surer at 
least than that of Teiresias — Philosophy unbends a moment to quote 
Horace 6 — who could aver 

Quidquid dicam aut erit aut non. 

Well then, human freedom cannot exist, and the expected consequences 
follow, involving the same separation of God and man that extreme 



1 See Brandt's instructive article, Entstehungszeit und zeitliche Folge der Werke 
von Boetliius, in Philologus, LXII (1903), p. 237. 

2 P. 190, 12, Meiser. 

3 Ibid., p. 194. 

4 Pr. 2, 17: minus vero cum dilabuntur ad corpora minusque etiam, cum terrenis 
artubus colligantur. Nitzsch, op. cit., p. 73 £., and Zeller, op. cit., p. 927, regard this 
as the Neoplatonic doctrine of the double corporality of the soul (see ibid., pp. 635, 

7°7)- 

5 Sat. 2, 5, 59. 
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libertarianism would effect ; a God to whom no prayer can come is not 
at one with his world (pr. 3). 1 

How can such antinomies exist? The human mind must know, and 
yet must be ignorant. Perhaps of that clear insight into the one and 
the many that it once had in its heavenly home, it now retains only the 
certainty of the one ; the many it pieces out from time to time as its 
memory revives. This argument, which assumes the Platonic avd/ivrja-K, 
is given in the third poem, which thus is no mere artistic pendant, but 
an important link in the reasoning. 

Philosophy, referring to Cicero's difficulties with this ancient puzzle 
in his de divinatione and indicating that her own solution is a novel one, 
now approaches the problem again by resuming the explanation already 
rejected, namely that all things are foreseen but that all do not happen 
of necessity. The fault in human attempts at a solution lies in our 
inability to rise to the divine simplicity. Cognition depends not on the 
qualities of the known but on the capacity of the knower, and may be 
either sensus, imaginatio, ratio, or inlelligentia — an ascending scale 
(pr. 4). 2 Certainly the Stoic epistemology is at fault with its tabula 
rasa, which takes no account of the apperceptive power of the mind 
(m. 4) . Much more, then, is the divine mind apperceptive ; it alone 
has "intelligence," and just as we humans transcend "sensitive" insight, 
so its intelligence rises above our reason (pr. 5 , m. 5 ) . To examine, then, 
the nature of the divine cognition, God is " eternal," that is constantly and 
instantaneously apperceptive, transcending time, while the world in dis- 
tinction is " perpetual," existing from the beginning, yet moving in time 
and always subject to the eternal deity. This, Philosophy maintains, is 
Plato's doctrine in the matter, not — as various thinkers misconceive 
him — that the world is both coeval and coordinate with God. In 
virtue, then, of this time-transcending apperception, what to our notion 
is praevidentia becomes to the deity providentia, and is as compatible 
with human freedom as is our present knowledge with present free acts. 
Thus freedom, hope and prayer remain, under the eye of a judge who 
seeth all (pr. 6). 

There is nothing particularly Neoplatonic in Boethius' solution of 



1 Deo colloqui (1. 102) would certainly be rank blasphemy on a Neoplatonist's lips. 
a On these terms cf. Aristotle, de anima, 3, 3. 
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this difficult problem. Plotinus, indeed, insisted on both freedom and 
providence, but providence as an attribute of a first principle to which 
neither will nor existence may be ascribed, falls far short of the dynamic 
conception of Boethius ; it becomes in fact a mere kind of teleology for 
the universe in general. 1 The problem is therefore transferred by 
Neoplatonists to one of the minor orders, as ^v\V> 2 or t0 tne gods, who 
loomed large in their system. Proclus speaks of the intelligence of the 
gods in much the same language that Boethius applies to God. 8 The 
matter is not of great significance to a Neoplatonist, whereas Boethius is 
as much concerned about it as a Church father would be — this is because 
his ultimate principle is a personal deity, the antipodes of the Neoplatonic 
postulate. The problem of freedom had interested Boethius before ; 
he includes a lengthy discussion of the Peripatetic and Stoic notions 
regarding it, in his second commentary on Aristotle's irepl tpju^veias, 4 
without, however, reaching the explanation which we find in the Con- 
solatio. Zeller 6 thinks he followed Stoic sources for pr. 3, and certainly 
he has used Cicero's de divinatione to some extent. 6 He may well have 
taken a suggestion from Proclus, too,' but the development of the idea 
in a fundamentally different theology is his own. 

Another conception which seems to date from Boethius' later thought 
is the distinction between the eternity of God and the perpetuity of the 
world. This formulation enables Boethius as a Christian theologian to 
keep his doctrine of creation within the orthodox definition, and yet 
avoid the aliquid ex nihilo which philosophy had abhorred. 8 The 
conception had already been clearly expressed in one of his theological 
tractates, 9 which were, as I believe, a product of his later years, 10 but 



1 Zeller, op. cit., p. 614 ff. s Ibid., p. 591 f. 3 Ibid., p. 857. 

4 P. 195-198, Meiser. 5 Op. cit., p. 928, n. 3. 

6 See above, pp. 17, 19, 22. I have found no striking connections with the de 
divinatione other than that noted on p. 17. 

7 See Nitzsch, op. cit., p. 75. 8 5, pr. 1, 23. 

9 Opusc. Sacr., p. 158, 62 ff. It still seems to me, in spite of Hildebrand, Boethius 
und seine Slellung zum Christenthume, 1885, p. 132, etc., and Brandt, Theol. Lit- 
teralurzeitung, 1902, c. 148, that Boethius' attitude in this matter is best described by 
Nitzsch, op. cit., p. 64 f. 

10 See Jahrbb. f. klass. Philol, Supplementbd. XXVI (1901), p. 436 f. Brandt, 
Philologus, LXII (1903), p. 268, accepts this hypothesis with some hesitation (Die 
vier Opuscula Sacra liegen vielleicht auch in diesem Zeitraum) . 
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passages in several works which had not long preceded this tractate 
show that the idea was at that time unformed. 1 In the present passage 
he is especially concerned with proving that Plato had meant to empha- 
size this distinction, whereas certain thinkers had falsely supposed him 
to aver that the world is both coeval and coordinate with God. 2 Who 
are these " certain ones " ? The Neoplatonists, who had made the very 
misconception — if it is a misconception — of which Boethius speaks. 
The specific reference is to Proclus' commentary on the Timaeus? 

In a word, the fourth and fifth books are not a reworking of a 
Neoplatonic text, but a criticism of Neoplatonism and the most original 
part of the Consolatio. It would be strange indeed if the great system 
of the centuries preceding should find no echo in the philosophy of 
Boethius ; but stranger still is its failure to make any vital impression 
on his thought. We may or may not accept his solution of the 
problem of freedom 4 and his distinction between earthly and divine 
everlastingness, but at all events it is no Neoplatonist who leads up 
step by step to the splendid words which crown the structure of his 
thought — magna vobis est, si dissimulare non vultis, necessitas indicia 
probitatis, cum ante oculos agitis iudicis cuncta cernentis. An Urwesen 
with eyes is a contradiction in terms. 

V 

If the preceding analysis is correct, Usener's hypothesis regarding the 
composition of the Consolatio does not explain the elaborate character 
of this work. We have seen, first, that there is no marked difference 
of quality between the poetry and the prose, so far as the thoughts 
expressed are concerned ; Boethius may not be a great poet, but his 
verse no less than his prose shows him a thinker. This fact is likewise 
revealed in the introductory prose sections of the Consolatio, which by 
hypothesis must be referred to the author himself ; they do not broach 
so many problems as the later books, naturally, for the argument must 



1 See Jahrbb., p. 438. Brandt, op. cit., p. 267, does not accept this. 
5 Pr. 6, 30 ff. 

3 85 A. 

4 Boethius saves one human quality, freedom of the will, by sacrificing another 
— the sense of time. 
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be developed gradually, yet they lay the foundations carefully. Further, 
the section which Usener regards as an incorporation of a later rework- 
ing of Aristotle's Protreptikos is composed of too many elements to fit 
this definition, while the " Neoplatonic " text that follows is rather a 
carefully reasoned criticism of Neoplatonism. From first to last the 
work bears the impress of originality ; Boethius turned, in memory at 
least, to many sources (which some investigator, it is to be hoped, will 
point out), but he elaborated all such suggestions into a form consistent 
with his general plan. The doctrines set forth in the Consolatio may 
not be novel, but the structure into which they are fitted is the author's 
own; this and the criticism of Neoplatonism — a remarkable event 
when one considers the course of preceding and contemporary specula- 
tion — are the distinctly original elements in this work. Surely, it is 
something more than a patchwork of borrowed texts. 

The fact that the Consolatio is an original work tells us something of 
the spirit in which it is conceived. It was no mere pastime, the diver- 
sion of an idle hour. Usener, and others, concerned with proving 
Boethius a Christian and the author of the theological tractates, have 
carried their argument too far. On the one hand, they assume that 
the tractates are a youthful production (because Nitzsch had, for his 
purposes, pronounced them crude) ; on the other, they belittle the 
importance of the Consolatio as a personal document. Thus, when 
both the theology and the philosophy of Boethius are reduced to a safe 
insignificance, the thinker himself, robbed of his characteristics, may 
well be called both Christian and philosopher or fitted into any scheme. 
But one who ponders the careful structure of the Consolatio and the 
feeling with which it throbs, must recognize, other considerations aside, 
that this is a work of conviction — 

Et veris elegi fletibus ora rigant. 
The lonely thinker starts with a real fact, his bitter experience, and with 
that constantly in view works out a satisfying theodicy. 1 

If then Nitzsch and the scholars who preceded him are right in 
finding a system in the Consolatio, must it not follow that Boethius, 
whatever his outward ecclesiastical affiliations, was Pagan at heart after 



1 Stangl, Psendoboethiana, has a good note on this matter (Jahrbb. f. klass. Philol., 
1883, p. 285). This is quoted by Draseke, op. cit., p. 327. 
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all ? Certainly there is no direct reference in the Consolatio to Christian 
creed, no citation of Christian scripture j 1 immortality, angels, prayer, 
and purgatory are anticipated in the Pagan systems, and even the 
doctrine of personal theism, which is more complete than in the mytho- 
logy of the Timaeus, may be constructed from the materials furnished 
by that dialogue. The attempt of Catholic theologians to show that 
Boethius deliberately meant to set forth certain doctrines of the Christian 
faith must be termed a failure. 2 

What then is the purport of this last work of Boethius, which is at 
once Pagan in contents and systematic in design? And in what relation 
dees it stand to the theological tractates ? We can form an intelligible 
conception of Boethius' life, character, and ambitions up to the very last 
years of his life. We see in him a Roman philosopher, steeped in the 
systems of the Greeks, one who has reacted, however, against current 
philosophy and reverts to Plato and Aristotle as his supreme authorities. 
Later thought must, of course, influence his own views to some extent, 
but his chief aim is to go back of Stoicism, Epicureanism, and the 
Neoplatonic system as well, to the pure doctrine of the Academy and 
the Lyceum. 8 He plans to translate the works of his two masters with 
accompanying comment, and after thus setting forth their views, to 
reconcile them. It has long been matter of debate as to whether 
Boethius is more Platonic than Aristotelian, but though the Aristotelian 
commentaries loom large in Boethius' works, the moment that he turns 
from logic to theology, Plato's influence is more prominent. 4 Recogniz- 
ing, further, the importance of personal theism in his latest thought we 



1 The coincidence of 3, pr. 12, 59, Est igitur summum inquil bonum quod regit 
cuncta fortiter suaviterque disponit with Wisdom of Solomon, 8, I , Attingit ergo a 
fine usque ad finem fortiter et disponit omnia suaviter, seems purely accidental. 

8 E. g., Cally's exegesis of 5, pr. 2. See Nitzsch, op. cit., p. 73. 

3 It is part of the Neoplatonic program to harmonize Plato and Aristotle, but 
Boethius, like Themistius (who may have influenced him here), includes Neoplatonism 
among the later accretions. See Zeller, op. cit., p. 801. 

4 Cf . besides the theology of the Consolatio, the discussion of form and matter in 
the first Tractate (p. 153, 47 ft.). We have seen that much of this Platonic influence 
comes by way of the Timaeus. Had Boethius translated this dialogue and is this 
fact alluded to in the letter of Theodorich to him? Theodorich declares: Plato 
theologus, Aristoteles logicus Quirinali voce disceptant. See Cassiodorus, Var. 1, 45, 4. 
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see that the reconciliation would have been effected in terms of this 
doctrine — that is, would also have been in harmony with Christian 
theology. 

For we must not forget that Boethius was a Christian, not only a 
member of the body ecclesiastic, a friend and kinsman of theologians, 
but a writer on Christian doctrines himself. The whole problem has 
been cleared by the fact that now, after Usener's publication, we 
positively know that the Opuscula Sacra are genuine. They date, 
moreover, if I am right, from Boethius' maturer years, and in any case 
are most important contributions to theology. 1 They show us, then, 
that this Roman philosopher applied the methods he had acquired from 
Plato and Aristotle to problems important in Christian thought. The 
principle, too, which permitted such a procedure, he has made plain. 
The distinction between faith and reason is as clearly set forth in 
Boethius as in St. Thomas himself. The doctrines of faith — we of 
course cannot estimate just what Boethius included here — are abun- 
dantly substantiated of themselves, he declares ; yet it is the thinker's 
privilege to contribute what he can to their support. The attempt may 
succeed — in that case the credit belongs to the source of all reason, 
not to the reasoner ; or it may fail — and then weak humanity must be 
pardoned for trying to soar too high. 2 

In the light of this principle so clearly pronounced by Boethius in 
his tractates, must his final work be judged. The Consolatio does not, 
like the Opuscula Sacra, deal directly with problems of Christian 
theology, but it is the work of a Christian theologian who holds fast the 
distinction between fides and ratio. There are naturally no traces of 
Christian doctrine in the Consolatio, for the reason that Philosophy 
speaks and not Faith. Boethius is trying by the unaided effort of the 
reason to establish a theodicy for which revelation has its own proofs, 
and for this reason, inevitably, recurs to the utterances of the schools 
and not the councils. But, be it noted, the solution at which he arrives, 



1 Even Nitzsch would admit this of the fifth Tractate. See op. cit., p. 129. 

2 Tractate I, p. 163, 29: Quod si sententiae fidei fundamentis sponte firmissimae 
opitulante gratia divina idonea argumentorum adiumenta praestitimus, illuc perfecti 
operis laetitia remeabit unde venit effectus. Quod si ultra se humanitas nequivit 
ascendere, quantum inbecillitas subtrahit, vota supplebunt. Cf. also Tract. 2, p. 167, 
64, and Tract. 5, p. 217, 88 ff. 
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though expressed consistently in terms of Philosophy, is at one with the 
conclusion of Theology : reason could not prove something contradic- 
tory of faith. 1 Sometimes we meet a doctrine that would not have 
been accredited by St. Thomas (that of the world's perpetuity, for 
instance), because it had not been definitely excluded from orthodoxy 
when Boethius wrote. 2 Sometimes Boethius includes what would doubt- 
less have been dangerous in contemporary theology, as, for instance, the 
Neoplatonic imagery in 5, pr. 2. But these are matters of detail. The 
general scheme of the Consolatio is in harmony with Christian theology. 
Nor need we ponder why Boethius chose a philosophical rather than a 
theological consolation in his last hours. Schrockh remarks, 8 "Unwiirdig 
waren sie (i. e. philosophische Trostgrtinde) doch eines christlichen 
Gelehrten nicht. Es sind sehr nahe mit seiner Religion verwandte 
Griinde ; es ist der letzte und edelste Erfolg seiner vieljahrigen philo- 
sophischen Untersuchungen." The fundamental aim of the work is to 
make the language of philosophy approach as closely as possible to the 
meaning of faith ; for Boethius was neither a Pagan, nor a cold eclectic, 
nor a dilettante reviser of others' texts, but the first of the scholastics. 



1 This point is clearly expressed in an admirable discussion of this matter by 
Schrockh, Christliche Kirchengeschichte, 1792, Theil 16, p. 99 ff., a work quoted by 
Nitzsch, op. cit., p. 33, and Draseke, op. cit., p. 327, and deserving still wider recog- 
nition by students of Boethius. 

2 See Jahrbb., Supplements. XXVI, p. 427. 

3 Op. cit., p. 118. 



